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PRAIRIE VIEW FARM SCHOOL 



CAROLINE M. HILL 



The farm vacation-school experiment, plans for which were 
published in this magazine in February and March, 1905, was 
carried on again in the summer of 1906 in the hope that it would 
become a pathfinder in education. That it could not be a financial 
success and a primrose path of delight had been pretty well 
demonstrated by the first summer's experience, but those who 
had started the enterprise were not willing to give it up until they 
had tried it again under slightly different conditions. In the 
course of the two summers certain problems developed which 
may be of interest to educators. 

Democratic education was the first principle in the minds of 
the two who planned this kind of school. But they were immedi- 
ately confronted with the financial necessity which compelled 
them to accept only the children of those who were able to pay 
enough to make the enterprise self-supporting. Other plans were 
given a brief trial, but special terms to a few only made it neces- 
sary that others should pay enough more to restore the balance. 

The next problem was one arising out of the previous educa- 
tion and training of the children who came. The colonial family 
was something like this one in size, but the children had been 
added one at a time and both parents and children had become 
inured to the necessities of the case. These children had been 
accustomed to be the idols of homes where children were few, and 
they believed that any real work was to be done by someone else. 
They had dipped into manual work at school, but only for its 
educational value. Of the educational value of work as work 
they had no idea, for it is contrary to the modern theory. It was 
a notable fact, however, that the most successful parents who 
sent their children to the farm had this idea for their children. 
The temporary parents of this summer group had unbounded 
faith in children and little experience with them, but when this 
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second difficulty developed they could not break their second 
principle, which was that the work of the household, except the 
cooking and cleaning, should be done by members of the family. 

In several ways life on the farm was a return to primitive 
conditions, and, on the whole, the children endured it better than 
the grown people, for children can do without any such artificial- 
ities as cleanliness and learning from books. They held firmly to 
the essentials of food, its production and preparation, and play. 
Their science teachers had been very successful in interesting 
them in their work during the school year, but in the summer 
could only get them to go on excursions if they were promised a 
swim afterward. The Professor-of-Things-in-General could get 
them to work with him on the farm and keep them at it if he 
paid them wages by the hour, but this led to so much contention 
and thought about the money that it finally had to be abandoned. 
This shows what the third and fourth difficulties that presented 
themselves naturally would be — the absence of school associa- 
tions and of teachers fitted to carry on an entirely new kind of 
school. 

Children are accustomed to drift in the summer and do not 
take kindly to anything that is like what they do in school in the 
winter. If they are to make use of their time in the summer it 
must be by means of a regular life and by doing certain things, 
different, of course, from what they do in the winter, whether 
they feel inclined to do them or not. Children go to school dur- 
ing the year and do their work regularly because they have behind 
them the force of parental and school authority and centuries of 
tradition. Most parents do not wish their children to exert them- 
selves in the summer and many of them allow the children to stop 
doing a thing at the very point when the will begins to be edu- 
cated—when they begin to be tired. Some mothers, like Mrs. 
Cheyne in Captains Courageous, wish to protect their children 
from the very training that would make them men and women. 

Any new kind of school which is to secure a following must 
have teachers who have enough enthusiasm for their subjects to 
carry along even the unwilling. The French teacher secured for 
part of the summer of 1906 was able to do this, and one little 
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boy (who, however, was not among the unwilling) did so much 
beginning French in September that he was given a year's credit 
for it on the first of October. The writer believes that this is 
only an instance of the saving of time that might be effected by 
combining school work and manual work in the right way during 
the entire year. Some parents felt that their children learned 
more in their first three months in the country than in any year in 
school. It should be possible by means of a reasonable amount 
of physical exercise, to do the brain work of a day at school in 
a fraction of the time usually given to it. 

Such are the main difficulties encountered in two summers' 
experience. In what respects has the experiment proved a 
success ? 

i. No school can be a success if the children do not like to 
attend it. It may safely be said that in so far as this was not in 
any ordinary sense a school, the children liked it. At the end of 
the first summer a number of them expressed a desire to stay and 
go to school all winter, even if they did have to wear good clothes 
and study arithmetic and grammar. 

2. The farm life proved to be most excellent as a training in 
general social efficiency, and this is the watchword of modern 
education. The situations which arose demanded more of invent- 
iveness, adaptibility, and courage than any which are likely to 
come in the child's city experience, and the very fact that he was 
aiding in the production of the necessities of life gives his educa- 
tion a broader outlook than it had when his manual training was 
confined to woodwork and pottery. This life was an expansion 
of the manual training idea. 

3. We may be very weary of hearing about the farmer's sons 
who have become the great men of the city, but has anyone writ- 
ten up the farmer's daughters who have become the competent 
women of the city? The farm experiences proved just as enjoy- 
able for the girls as for the boys and the writer believes it to be 
even more valuable for them. Domestic science and library train- 
ing may be obtained in the city but outdoor life and control over 
the forces of nature cannot be obtained there. Girls learn on the 
farm the differences between essentials and non-essentials, learn 
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to deal with larger problems, to overcome timidity, to use their 
larger muscles and brain-areas, and to meet emergencies. In the 
home life boys and girls live together and educate each other, 
on the farm they do the same. Some mothers who have only 
boys are afraid to send them where there are girls, but mothers 
who have both know the good influence they have upon each 
other. As a matter of home management the writer found 
the task much easier with both for they check each other's adoles- 
cent tendencies. To put it plainly the boys were less brutal and 
the girls less silly when both were represented. They had not 
yet reached the sentimental age, so few complications arose out 
of having them together. 

4. Another opportunity which the farm school presents is for 
the moral and religious training of the child. A large family can 
give better moral training than a small one because it forms 
habits which enable children to live in harmony with other per- 
sons. To belong to a large family in isolation is to command 
resources, not merely to be free from intrusions. Religious feel- 
ing has developed among races that live close to nature. Under 
proper guidance a natural religion might be developed in the 
child. To most city children religion means nothing, it is a form 
to be gone through because parents wish it, or something to be 
scoffed at because parents do that. If it is right that the child 
in his school life should live over the industrial life of the race, 
why shall he not enter into its spiritual inheritance in the same 
way? 

The writer believes in the plan as much as ever, and sees even 
more need for such an opportunity for the city child than it was 
possible to see before the experiment was tried. The physical 
energy which runs to waste and worse than waste in the summer 
time should be utilized in productive labor to the eternal welfare 
of the child. The old saying that it is but three generations from 
shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves might not be so true if the second 
generation had a shirt-sleeve period. It is the usual thing to see 
splendidly competent parents with callow, impudent, and lazy chil- 
dren, because the stage of involuntary training which made the 
parents has been omitted in the case of the child. On the other 
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hand, it has become almost proverbial that the best men in busi- 
ness are those who have had to work their way through college 
or university. 

The same arguments that pointed to such a summer experi- 
ment point now to the establishment of such a place on a perma- 
nent basis. An endowed school could afford to be democratic, 
could develop the manual training idea, which is now in its 
infancy, would be obliged to have the equipment necessary to 
give it a school atmosphere, and teachers who would be paid 
enough to make it worth while to give their time to it. The 
hardships attendant upon starting any new enterprise in the 
country are sufficient to discourage anyone who has no endow- 
ment back of him. The ideal head of such an institution would 
be someone who has had experience with both vacation schools 
and manual training schools, and who is willing to give his entire 
time to the development of the plan. The school has not been 
carried on during the past summer, but the persons who are 
interested in it hope that at some time it may be taken up by the 
right persons, under the right conditions. 



